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got by the use of lined " process" paper. These are 
drawn on cardboard prepared with a series of printed 
parallel lines, which, reproduced by the photo-engraving 
process, print as a plain tint. These lines run perpen- 
dicularly in Mr. Piton's drawings ; they might be al- 
lowed to run horizontally, and generally look better so 
in landscape drawings. The outlines of the objects are 
usually drawn with the pen, and so also rriay be some 
of the shadows; but the shadows may be made with 
a lithographic crayon, which intensifies the dark parallel 
lines already on the paper. There is a white interstice 
left between each line, because the cardboard is ribbed, 
each white line being an indentation. When high lights 
or whites are needed they are produced by scratching 
away with a sharp penknife the dark lines of the orig- 
inal ground. This is the way the light on the hall-steps, 
and that coming through the windows is got in Mr. Pi- 
ton's larger drawing. The scratching away of part of 
the lines leaves a stipple tint — i.e., a tint made of dots 
instead of the parallel lines. 

The invention of this paper was really very ingenious, 
and it would probably be used to a very great extent at 
the present day, had not engraving by a process direct 
from wash drawings (such as the " Kurtz" process, by 
which Mr. Hitchcock's work was reproduced in The 
Art Amateur last month) come into vogue. The chief 
difficulty in the way of a spirited drawing made upon 
this lined cardboard is that the pen lines are apt to be 
stiff and coarse ; the surface being ribbed, the pen does 
not run freely over it, as it does on bristol-board. Then, 
in order to permit the scratching of the paper, it has an 
enamelled surface ; the chalky substance used to pro- 
duce this sometimes causes the pen line to blot or 
spread, which renders the making of very fine lines im- 
possible. A final objection is on the score of monotony 
of color effect. At first the relief from pure black and 
white is agreeable ; but, after a while, you tire of the 
uniform grayness, which becomes more monotonous than 
the pure black and white, and there is always a mechan- 
ical look about drawings on this lined cardboard. The 
high lights obtained by scratching with the penknife 
are always more or less forced ; for there is not enough 
gradation to be got from the gray of the paper to the 
pure white of the high lights. One who has used this 
paper successfully is the French artist, Adrien Marie. 
When drawing for some English publications a few years 
ago he employed it freely ; but to me the drawings 
thus made were rather unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
a face drawn by him in ink on white board with one on 
this tinted board will always be in favor of the former, 
which will contain twice as much character. 

From what I have said on this point, the reader will 
see that my advice is against undertaking this sort of 
work. Let him confine himself entirely to pure pen draw- 
ing on a smooth white sur- 
face. Ernest Knaufft. 



Zinc may be coated with a fine black surface, on 
which enamel paintings may be executed in the follow- 
ing manner : First, roughen the surface by rubbing with 
fine sand. Prepare a bath of sixty-four parts distilled 
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PEN DRAWING ON LINED ENAMELLED PAPER. BY 
CAMILLE PITON. 

(SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 



water, two parts nitrate of copper, three of crystallized 
chloride of copper and eight of chlorhydric acid. Plunge 
the plate of zinc in the bath and let it remain for a few 



Illuminators and all 
who use the various gold and 
silver preparations in draw- 
ings of any delicacy are much 
troubled by the difficulty of 
making a fine line with the 
thick and greasy media fur- 
ished them, rendered still less 
easy of flow by the powder 
mixed with them. They will 
generally find it better to draw 
with vermilion, as thick as it 
will flow, and before the draw- 
ing is dry, dab on the gold 
powder with a little cotton. 
The result is a clean draw- 
ing, and the gold, backed up 
by vermilion, is very brilliant. 



The best way of studying 
fruits in water-color is by the 
process of modelling in the 
wet tint. Still the paper 
should be rather moist than 
wet, for the forms, if simple 
are definite, and the accidents 
to which very wet colors must 

lead to cannot be otherwise than disastrous. The col- 
ors should then be used pretty thick, not so much as to 
lose their transparency, but so that their full force may 
be applied to the paper at once. 




simple artistic pen treatment of open air effect. 



seconds, then wash in water and dry rapidly. The 
black surface that forms resists nitric acid, so that if a 
design is made upon zinc with the above liquid, the 
plate can be etched, leaving the design in relief. 



The Open Air school of landscape painting — that 
which teaches that the complete picture should be 
painted in the open and directly from nature, has obvious 
attractions for the amateur. Perhaps the strongest of 
these — though it will not be acknowledged— is the ap- 
parent roughness and facility of the work done by the 
chiefs of the school. The amateur, in looking at a 
picture by Monet or Sisley, is very apt to say to himself, 
" Of course, I will take more pains ; and with more 
pains I should do at least as well." In this he is cer- 
tainly mistaken. To paint harmoniously out-of-doors, 
and so as to secure the effect of ensemble that a picture 
should have, one must paint quickly and roughly ; and 
to do that with any chance of bringing away any but a 
very false impression, much serious preliminary study is 
necessary. The amateur should paint only studies out- 
-of-doors. When he attempts a picture he should allow 
I himself all the conveniences of the studio ; should not 
be hungry or thirsty or fatigued ; should be sheltered 
from dust and wind and rain and heat ; should be able 
to command a constant light and to regard his work 
from near and far ; to attempt completeness in the open 
is often merely to spoil a good sketch or partial study. 

* * 
* 

Since a harmonious ensemble is not to be looked for 
in out-of-doors work, and since it is the one thing above 
all others necessary in a picture, it follows logically that 
a picture cannot be made simply by enlarging or copy- 
ing a sketch. A landscape picture should be the ex- 
pression of a sentiment or feeling ; it may, at the same 
time, be a faithful portrait of a locality, but usually 
one of these conditions excludes the other. There is 
almost always something in nature which is out of keep- 
ing: the emphasis, the strong effect of light or the 
brilliant spot of color comes in the wrong place ; the 
sunset which impresses us extends around half or the 
whole of the horizon; in looking at it, we unconsciously 
concentrate, transpose, eliminate and supply ; our idea 
of .the scene is taken only partly from the scene itself, 
partly from our memories of other similar scenes. But 
if, in studying from nature, we were to try to paint our 
ideas, we would never learn what nature has to teach 
us, would never acquire that exact knowledge of sensible 
facts without which our ideas must remain dim and 
valueless. 

Study slavishly from nature ; and when making a 
picture, use your studies as notes of actual fact, to which 
you may refer with confidence that they will show you, 
each within limits, only what is positively true. In your 
picture you must sacrifice this positive to relative truth — 
but as little as you can help. 

* * 
* 

Thus, for example, let it 
be supposed that one wishes 
to paint an evening effect by 
a stream or river. He may 
have a dozen or twenty 
sketches of that sort. In one 
he will find the general tone 
hit off exactly; in another a 
suggestion of the best ar- 
rangement of dark and light ; 
a third will furnish detail of 
branches, buildings and fore- 
ground; while making a 
fourth he was attending most- 
ly to the mist rising from the 
water near the shore and the 
reflections appearing sudden- 
ly farther out. What was 
'badly or not at all observed 
in one is rendered correctly 
and fully in another. He may 
take that which comes near- 
est to the general effect re- 
quired as the groundwork: of 
his picture ; but in making his 
sketch for color and composi- 
tion, he will simplify a mass 
here and deepen the tone in 
another quarter; and in the 
actual picture he will supply drawing of foliage from 
one study and drawing of mist from another, and so on, 
and will try in every way to paint the remainder of his 
picture up to those parts which are closest studied, 
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maintaining, however, at all costs, relative truth between 
part and part and unity of general effect. 
* *.* 
As regards linear composition, the main thing is to bear 
well in mind the lines and proportions which you 
already have in your canvas. It is not only that it never 
answers to take an oblong canvas for an upright 
composition, and vice versa— it is obvious that a com- 
plete change in the nature of the subject would follow 
whether the subject were stretched or compressed, or 
docked or extended ; but also that a certain monotony 
will ensue if upright or horizontal lines very evidently 
dominate in the subject— since these already exist in the 
sides of your canvas. On the other hand, steep slopes 
alone may give an impression of unrest. The best 
general rule is to pay great attention to the character of 
the diagonal lines. If they are steep, and accompanied 
by rugged perpendicular masses, the effect will be wild ; 
if nearly horizontal and accompanied by rounded clouds 
or trees, it will be quiet and soft; if approaching an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and accompanied by both 
upright and horizontal lines of importance, the effect 
may be varied and agreeable, but can hardly be strong, 
since no one element in it has a decided mastery. 

* 
After the main lines of a picture, its effect depends 
most on the values of the masses which they bound. It 
is well, then, to make many sketches for values mainly, 
and not to take any subject for a picture of which one 
has not one or more good studies in values. Such 
a study may be in black and white, or it may be in 
color; but in the latter case attention should have 
been directed principally to the relations of the various 
colors, as darks and lights. It will not do, for instance, 
to note that a tree is green and the sky back of it blue 
or gray. It must be shown whether the tree is lighter 
or darker than the sky, and by just how much. It is 
vastly more dangerous to play with values than with 
lines, for the reason that they represent more general, 
and consequently more important facts. The apparent 
forms of natural objects are subject to an immense 
number of accidental changes ; their values to so few 
that the cause of a change should be at once under- 
stood. The same tree may be light or dark accordingly 
as it is autumn or mid-summer, or sunlit or in shadow, 
or more or less distant from the eye ; but the occasions 
of change are so few, so striking, and so generally ob- 
served, that a false value is almost sure to give an effect 
of falsity to the entire picture. A landscape effect 
should, therefore, never be invented. That is the reason 
why we have recommended that the sketch for effect be 
made the basis of the picture. The requirements are 
the same as in still life. There should be a strong light 
or dark, nearly central, bringing out or indicating the 
most interesting object or group ; this should be echoed 
not too far away, and should be supported on either side by 
tones less intense, but perhaps covering greater spaces. 
The effects in which these medium tones are dominant 
are much the easiest for beginners. Strong contrasts 
in their hands are very apt to become crude and stagy. 



A GOOD mechanical way of obtaining a cast of a face, 
without subjecting the model to the torture of the old- 
fashioned method of coating his face with plaster while 
he breathes through two quills stuck in his nostrils, has 
been invented by M. Sauvage. The machine consists 
of a shallow box or block full of small holes at equal dis- 
tances apart, through which run easily small metallic rods 
with blunt ends, about as thick as knitting-needles. 
When this is laid upon the face of the person to be oper- 
ated on, the rods run out more or less according to the 
distance of the features from the front of the block. A 
little hot wax poured on at the back holds them firmly in 
place as soon as it gets cold. The machine is then taken 
off and the interstices between the rods in front are also 
filled with wax, giving when cold a perfect cast in reverse 
of the features, from which a cast in relief in plaster can 
be got in the usual way. 



PORTRAIT PAINTING. 



HINTS ON FLOWER PAINTING. 

It is well understood that certain flowers change 
rapidly in contour and still more rapidly in position, ow- 
ing to changes in the flexibility of their stems. This is 
the case, even as they grow. Plucked and arranged in a 
bouquet the change is still more marked. It often hap- 
pens that within an hour, even if none of the flowers 
wither, the character of the whole group is different. 
From this perishable or changeable nature of the model 
may be deduced certain instructions of especial impor- 
tance to the student and the amateur. The group 
should be simple ; leave complicated subjects, requiring 
a long time to finish, to accomplished painters. Great 
skill and certainty should be acquired in drawing, so as 
to fix as quickly and correctly as possible the forms of 
the group. The drawing made, the general effect should 
be studied. This depends mainly on the light. 
Care should have been taken to get the group 
of flowers in a good light, bringing out particu- 
larly certain flowers. The light should not be subject 
to change. Those chosen flowers most strongly lit or 
brought out most prominently against the background 
should have their special forms and tones well but 
quickly noted at the beginning of the painting. The 
whole attention afterward should be given to the en- 
semble ; but if opportunity serve, the particularization of 
individual forms may again be returned to when the 
effect is secured. In the case of large work likely to de- 
mand more than one sitting, photography may render 
help that should not be despised in preserving not only 
the outlines, but the light and shade of the whole bunch 
and of the several flowers composing it. But the 
beginner should not get in the habit of using the photo- 
graph, and should confine himself to what he can finish 
in a sitting. To be of use at all, it is hardly necessary 

to add, the photograph should be taken from the exact 

point of view which the artist occupies when working, 

after he has completed his outline sketch. 



The manner of tracing from nature invented by 
Lionardo da Vinci may be simplified as follows : Get a 
large pane of glass in a strong wooden frame, which fix 
firmly by clamps and screws to the farther edge of your 
table. Cover the glass with a slight coat of turpentine, 
which is to be allowed to dry on it. It will form a tooth 
which will take crayon or India ink, while it will remain 
perfectly transparent. The object to be drawn may be 
fixed behind it on another table, a box or any other 
support ; or if it is a view out the window which is to 
be drawn, it is sufficient to move your table and glass 
into position. In front of the glass, at the near edge of 
the table, have a candlestick and candle not to be lit, but 
for another purpose which will be indicated. Get a cir- 
cular piece of card-board, an inch and a half or two 
inches in diameter. In the centre of it make a small 
hole to look through, and fix this with a pin, at a conven- 
ient height, to the candle. The position once chosen, 
nothing must be moved in the least degree till the draw- 
ing is finished. You place your candlestick with its eye- 
piece directly opposite the glass. You look through the 
eye-hole, which will keep you always to the one point of 
sight, and draw with lithographer's crayon on the pre- 
pared surface of the glass. When the drawing is 
finished, it can be traced and transferred to paper in the 
ordinary manner. The process is especially useful in 
demonstrating the rules of perspective and in acquiring 
a correct notion of the effects of foreshortening. 



In the case of elaborate works several means are 
used to lessen in some degree the difficulties of flower 
painting. One is to reserve certain unopened flowers, 
which it is judged may, when open, take the place of 
others of the sort, by that time withered. These may be 
pinned against the wall or a drawing-board in the re- 
quired position, that they may not lose the pose, so to 
speak. Or the whole of the first day's sitting may be 
given to the flowers in the foreground or otherwise 
prominent, leaving the ensemble for the second day's 
work. Beginners may also get a great deal of excellent 
practice out of artificial flowers, well chosen and ar- 
ranged. 

*** 
Work modelled in the wet color is usually found 
when dry to be too light in tone and too much 
broken in effect. The painter's effort should then be to 
find a demi-tint which, when passed over a large portion 
or portions of the subject, will reduce the general tone 
properly, while leaving the more brilliant local tones 
where they belong, and so bring about a good effect of 
ensemble. This tone, too, should be modified while 
wet, playing into it here with one color, there with 
another, or with water to lighten it. This also allowed 
to dry, the separate forms may be taken up one by one 
or group by group, here strengthening a shadow, there 
taking out a light, defining a contour in one place and 
blending it with the mass in another ; adding also cer- 
tain local tones of small extent, but of so much the more 
importance as giving life and point to the whole. 



PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER'S PRACTICE IN POS- 
ING AND MANAGING HIS SITTERS. 

THE first essential in the art of portrait painting is to 
assert your position as the master of your model. 
Practically speaking, I never now go to my sitters. 
When I have done so my pictures have almost always 
been failures. In the first place, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for me to have my own lighting. My studio is 
illuminated in the way which practice has shown me to 
be the best— that is, by a double light. I gain round- 
ness by flooding my sitter with the full top-light, and I 
dissipate the heavy shadows and hard lines by the side- 
lighting coming direct upon the face. This is to all in- 
tents and purposes the effect of daylight. 

* * 
# 

Nothing is so unlucky for a portrait painter as not 
to like his sitter. The painting ought to proceed in the 
light of personal sympathy. It must not be forgotten 
that portraiture is the most exhausting work in the 
world, and if it is not carried on under the most favor- 
able circumstances possible, it resolves itself into a 
painful drag upon the spirits. There is a curious differ- 
ence between painting from a model and painting a 
portrait. The model is a piece of nature, with which 
one has no necessary communication of ideas. One 
paints one's man, in that case, as though he were a rock 
or a tree. But in the other kind of art the sitter is 
everything, the painter is absorbed in his relation to him. 
When I am painting a person, I belong, for the time, to 
that person and to no one else. It is a curious physical 
fact that to paint an old or feeble man, in whom the 
light of vigor has to be constantly kept burning, drains 
me to positive exhaustion. On the other hand, painting 
the portrait of a pleasant, cheery and healthful person 
refreshes me like exercise in the open air. 

* * 

* 

The other day a man who was to sit to me went into 
a print shop and looked over one hundred and fifty 
proofs of engravings, seeking for a becoming position. 
He found one which he liked at last, and proposed to 
adopt it. It proved absurd, and I was not able to in- 
dulge him for a moment in an attitude so unfitted to his 
style of figure. It is entirely the duty of the painter, 
and in no degree that of the sitter, to settle thi« ques- 
tion. The painter has to find the best view of the head, 
and also of the body, and it is essential to do this with- 
out the knowledge of the sitter. The common cant tells 
you to paint a man " as he is," but fails to say at what 
moment. It is merely justice, then, that you should 
take some pains to catch a sitter at his best. Wait till 
he has a pleasant expression, and then seize it. It will 
repeat itself often enough to secure it permanently in his 
picture. This is quite another thing from that amiable 
rounding off of all the angles which some painters be- 
lieve to be justifiable. I always try to retain all the 
strength, and yet some of my greatest successes have 
been those in which I have had to wait and wait for the 
best expression and the most agreeable attitude. Get 
through the man, and if you are patient you will, sooner 
or later, find the best illustration of himself on his face. 



*** 



I always used half-primed Roman canvases from 
Winsor & Newton. My own man covers them with 
what is called Davey white (a mixture, I believe, of flake 
white, whiting and dryers), which I make him lay on, 
not quite uniformly, but in a mottled way, so that the 
surface looks like that of watered silk. This is a mere 
fancy, of course. It is smooth, but thin enough to let 
the grain of the canvas be seen and felt beneath it in 

places. 

* 
The first sitting often turns out to be a great disap- 
pointment to a painter, especially if he has the old kind 
of studio, with a single north light. You paint what 
you see, but the result is other than what you expected it 
to be. Here comes the advantage, which I have already 
spoken of, of having two lights. I always draw in, in 
the first place, with charcoal, and then paint direct 
upon the same canvas. I do as much as I can in one 
hour, and then, in the case of the first sitting, no more. 
There is no use in trying to go further at the opening 
of the work. 

It is important that the sitter should be so placed 
that your sight is a little below his. For that purpose 
all painters use a throne eighteen inches higher than the 



